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Memorabilia. 


FTER the pleasant things we have 
recently quoted (at p. 110) from Mr. 
George Sampson and A. E. Housman on 
Dr. Watts, it was a shock to find Ruskin 
saying, in ‘ Praeterita’ (ch. viii): 

I never got the slightest harm from Byron: what 
harm came to me was .. . from books of a baser 
kind, including a wide range of the works of 
authors popularly considered extremely instructive 
—from Victor Hugo down to Doctor Watts. 

He doesn’t, at any rate in that place, in- 
stance what he found base in Isaac Watts, 
but Professor V. de S. Pinto in the July 
Review of English Studies, writing of the 
influence of Watts on Blake does show that 
Blake found as much in Watts to reject as 
to accept. Blake turns Watts’s cradle hymn 
into a cradle song, and when he does ascend 
into theology he approaches Watts only (and 
curiously) asymptotally: 
(Watts) "Twas to save thee, child, from dying, 

Save my dear from burning flame, 

Bitter groans, and endless crying, 

That thy blest Redeemer came, 


(Blake) Sweet babe, in thy face 
Holy image I can trace. 
Sweet babe, once like thee, 
Thy maker lay and wept for me, 


Wept for me, for thee, for all, 
When he was an infant small. 


After that; one is easily persuaded by 
Professor Pinto that 


Some of Blake's ‘ Songs of Experience ° seem like 
direct answers to Watts’s ‘ Divine Songs.’ For in- 
stance, No. XXIII of Watts’s collection is a sort of 
versified gloss on the fifth commandment. * Child- 
ren that would fear the Lord’ are told to listen to 











sort of reasoning with which a child might be 
made to answer such precepts as these of Watts: 
Nought loves another as itself, 
Nor venerates another so, 
Nor is it possible to Thought 
A greater than itself to know: 
And Father, how can I love you 
Or any of my brothers more? 
I love you like the little bird 
That picks up crumbs around the door. 
Blake imagines a ‘priest’ overhearing these 
words, seizing the child by the hair, stripping him 
to his ‘little shirt,’ and binding him with an iron 
chain. Then they 


burned him in a holy place, 

Where many had been burn’d before: . . . 
Surely this ‘ holy place’ is the place where Watts’s 
ravens and penn peck out the dead child’s eyes. 
That is illuminating. When Professor 
Pinto relates Blake’s “ London” (‘Songs of 
Experience ’) with Watts’s Song IV (‘ Divine 
Songs’) he is convincing. The child in 
Watts’s poem, and Blake in his own, both 
take their “ walks abroad” and see the same 
things, but for his child Watts postpones 
everything except gratitude that he is more 
fortunate than the “ many poor ” he sees. He 
concludes: 


Then let me love thee more than they 
And try to serve thee t 


There is no baseness in Watts’s imagination 
here: he was writing for children, and Blake 
wasn’t. But one is more comfortable with 
Blake’s indignation than with the child’s 
piety: 

In every cry of every Man, 

In every Infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d cunnealite I hear. 

How the Chimney-sweeper’s cry 

Every black’ning Church appalls ; 

And the hopeless Soldier’s ‘sigh 

Runs in blood down Palace walls. 


We are as grateful to Professor Pinto for 
his appreciation as for his illumination. He 
is comparing the cradle hymn with the cradle 
song: 

Watts’s rhythm (helped by his double rimes) is 
bold and flowing, Blake’s is much subtler, a sort 
of croon, swaying, as it were, gently to and fro 





their teachers and obey their parents ‘ with rever- 
ence and delight.’ Dreadful things are threatened 


To him that breaks his father’s law, 
Or mocks his mother’s word. 


like a cradle, 

_. +» Walts’s poem appeals to the intellect and the 
visual imagination ; Blake’s is a sort of incantation, 
where the emotive value of words is the chief con- 
sideration, to which even grammar is sacrificed. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME MORE NOTES ON “KING ”. 


I HOPE it may not be held superfluous to 
add a few to the long and interesting list 
already printed. 

98. .Amare et sapere vix deo conceditur. 
Byron, ‘Juan’ 1, 117, “ But who, alas! Can 
love, and then be wise? ” 

102. Arcades ambo. Byron to Moore, 15 
Sept. 1814, “I would not have missed the 
‘ vile comparison ’ to have ’scaped being one 
of the ‘ Arcades ambo et cantare pares ’.” A 
stranger had found the conjunction of 
‘Lara’ and ‘Jacqueline’ to be “summot 
like Sternhold and Hopkins.” Browning’s 
short poem with this title damns vivisection. 

128. Oxenstiern’s saying is translated in 
the note to ‘Juan’ 14, 59. 

143. Aquilae senectus. Ausonius, ‘ Prof. 
Burd.’ 5, 22, “ pulcher in senio quoque, ut 
aquilae senectus, aut equi.” 

161A. Asinus ad lyram. Anth. Pal. 6, 307, 
évOa Avpas ove Srws dvos, of the barber 
who threw up his trade to follow Epicurus. 

206a. Balnea, vina, Venus... Byron, 11 
Dec. 1811 inviting Moore to Newstead offers 
“ balnea, vina, Venus.” 

210. Byron, ‘Juan’ 14, 77, “ Beatus ille 
procul! from negotiis, saith Horace; the 
great little poet’s wrong.” 

253. Carmina spreta exolescunt . . . Phile- 
mon fr. 23, 6 Aowdopav yap, dv 6 AoWopovpe- 
vos My zpoomojrar, odopeirac dowWopav, 
for the reviler, if the reviled take it not to 
himself, is reviled in reviling. 

323. xpymar’ avyp. Money makes the 
man. Alcaeus fr. 49 [50] quotes the saying 
of Aristodemus, and cf. Pindar, Isthm. 2. 

372. Corruptissima in republica plurimae 
leges. Milton, ‘P.L.’ 12, 283, “So many 
laws argue so many sins Among them.” 

373. Cosa fatta, capo ha. Quoted by 
Jowett of his election as Master, “ tho’ ex- 
pected it was an event.” Life 2, 1. 

385a. Crescit eundo, Lucretius 6, 341, of 
the velocity of lightning which “ increases as 
it goes on.” , 

469s. De omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis. Applied by Campbell to Byron’s ‘ Don 
Juan.’ 

538.  Difficile est proprie communia 











dicere. Byron’s motto for ‘Don Juan.’ 

539. Difficile est satiram non scribere, 
Dryden to Kneller 94, “ But Satire will have 
room, where’er I write.” 

545. Laudator temporis acti Se puero. Cf. 
Eccles, 7, 10, “Say not thou What is the 
cause that the former days were better than 
these?” 

573a. Divinae particulam aurae. Hor. Sat. 
2, 2, 79. A shred of the divine spirit. 
Quoted by Byron on Keats, ‘ Juan,’ 11, 60, 
To Moore, 31 Oct. 1815, “ divine particle of 
air.” 

612. "ExOpav ddwpa dépa. Milton, ‘P.R.’ 
2, 391. “I count thy specious gifts no gifts, 
but guiles.” South, ‘Sermons,’ 1, 196, 
“Such are the gifts, such are the Killing 
kindnesses of reconciled enemies.” Ogilby 
quotes the Greek on the gifts exchanged by 
Hector and Ajax in the Seventh Iliad—fatal 
to both, 

885a. Hei mihi, quod nullis amor est 
sanabilis herbis. Bosworth, ‘ Arcadius and 
Sepha’ 2, 287, “ Ay me, that herbs for love 
no cure afford,” Whiting, ‘ Albino and Bel- 
lama’ 569, “ But that ’tis said Apollo once 
complained No herb to cure love’s fevers 
could be gained.” Propertius 2, 1, 58, “ Solus 
amor morbi non habet artificem.” 

885c. & Kawov eyxelpnpa, Kav ToApnpov 
}, TOAAGY wadadv érti xpnoywrepov. Anti- 
phanes. One new device, tho’ it seem over 
bold, More serviceable is than many old. 

891. The motto of Byron’s early lines, 
“And thou art dead.” Quoted by Father 
Prout of living among the ruins of Rome. 

911. Cf. Owen’s epigram, “ Rumor 
rumores, errores parturit error; Ut nivis 
exiguus crescit eundo globus.” 

932s. Hominibus, Caesar, civitatem dare 
potes, verbis non potes. Suetonius, ‘de 
Grammaticis’ 22. Your Majesty may 
naturalize men, but you cannot naturalize 
words. So quoted by Bentley, ‘ Phalaris ’ 252 
(Bohn), Slightly varying the original. 

1049. Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia 
cuique.. Cf. Seneca, ‘de Vita Beata’ 26, 1, 
“ divitiae enim apud Sapientem virum in 
servitute sunt, apud stultum in imperio.” 


11644. Jam proximus ardet Ucalegon. 
Aen. 2, 311. Already Ucalegon next door 
is afire. 

1442. Lucus a non lucendo, Byron, 


‘Juan’ 6, 55, “ Thus most appropriately has 
been shown ‘ Lucus a non lucendo,” not what 
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was, But what was not”—the Age of Gold, 
when gold was yet unknown. 

1488. Translated by Dryden, end of in- 
trod to Aeneid, “I sang flocks, tillage, 
heroes: Mantua gave me life, Brundisium 
death, Naples a grave.” 

1576 (25). Omnia mors poscit; lex est, 
non poena, perire: Hic aliquo mundus tem- 
pore nullus erit. Seneca in Anth. Lat. 232. 
Death claims all; death is a law, not a 
punishment; one day this universe shall be 
no more. 

1623. Nec deus intersit ... 
‘Adages’ 1, 1, 68. 

16974. Cf. Byron, ‘Juan’ 1, 16, “To 
others’ share let ‘female errors fall,’ For 
she had not ev’n one—the worst of all.” 

1703. Nil admirari . . . When Boswell 
impugned the maxim, Johnson replied, “ As 
aman advances in life, he gets what is better 
than admiration—judgment, to estimate 
things at their true value "—agreeing with 
Sir John Davies, as quoted. 

17388. Noli me tangere. Byron to Mur- 
ray, 15 Nov. 1817, “ I used to think 7 was a 
good deal of an author in amour propre and 
noli me tangere; but these prose fellows 
[Hobhouse] are worst, after all, about their 
little comforts.” 

1743c. See Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 1, 7, 5. 

18444. Oblitusque meorum obliviscendus 
et illis. | Quoted several times in Byron’s 
letters, of himself, 

1882a. O lacrymarum fons .. 
by Byron as a poem-motto. 

1953a. Apperson, ‘English Proverbs’ 
220, ‘‘ More flies are taken with a drop of 
honey than a tun of vinegar,” with other 
examples. 

1964. O plumbeum pugionem! 
La. 6, 65 porvPdivy pdyaipa. Apperson, l.c. 
356. “ Heere you may see. . . the paynted 
sheath with the leaden dagger, the faire 
wordes that make fooles faine,” and other 
examples. 

2043. Byron, ‘Juan’ 16, 43, “ Trampling 
on Plato’s pride with greater pride.” 
Adeline’s careless virtuosity at the harp. 

2076. Perfide Albion. Traced to a ser- 
mon of Bossuet in‘ N. and Q.’ clxxxv. 78. 

2248. - patriae quis exul se quoque 
fugit? Byron, 

“What Exile from himself can flee? ” 

2397s. Res est severa voluptas. Byron, 


See Erasmus 


. Twice used 


Diog. 





‘Childe Harold’ I. To Inez, + 








‘Juan’ 3, 65, “ There is no sterner moralist 


than Pleasure.” 

2397s. Res est solliciti plena_ timoris 
amor. Bosworth, ‘ Arcadius and Sepha,’ 2, 
495, “ Love is a thing full of suspicious care.” 

2479s. Cf. Byron, ‘Juan’ 1, 6, “ Most 
epic poets plunge ‘in medias res’ (Horace 
makes this the heroic turnpike road ”’). 

2531. Browning ‘ Inn Album’ ii, “ If youth 
but would, if age but could.” 

2549. Cf. Byron, ‘Juan’ 2, 169, “and 
some good lessons Are also learnt from Ceres 
and from Bacchus, Without whom Venus 
will not long attack us.” Cf, 16, 86. 

2555. Si non errasset, fecerat ille minus. 
Quoted by Moore, with ille for illa, on 
Byron’s delinquencies. 

2565 ... Video meliora proboque. Byron, 
‘Engl, Bards’ 680, “ Just skilled to know the 
right and choose the wrong.” 

2609B. Speque timor dubia, spesque timore 


cadit. “ Versus divinae rotunditatis,” J. C. 
Scaliger, 
2656a. Sunt quos curriculo pulverem 


Olympicum Collegisse invat, Hor. C. 1, 1, 3, 
Bulwer Lytton, ‘ The Caxtons,’ i, chap. 3, 
“. . my dear mother, it means that itis a 
pleasure to take a pinch out of a brave 
man’s snuff-box.” 

2670. Charles Lamb wrote an epigram 
for a schoolboy on the hanging of a thief, 
ending thus— 

Tandem cuique suum tribuit, 
Dat laqueo collum; vestem vae!. carnifici dat 
Sesel Diabolo, sic bene; Cuique suum. 

2809s. Cf. Landor, ‘Selections’ 298 
(G.T.), “No nation hath long survived the 
decrepitude of its language.” 

2951. Vixere fortes . . . Byron, 
1, 5, “Brave men were 
Agamemnon.” 


‘Juan’ 
living before 


RICHARD HUSSEY. 


VICTORIAN TOY THEATRES, 
PARLOUR PASTIMES AND PURSUITS, 
AND STREET GAMES. 


(s.v. ‘A Note on H. G. Clarke Productions ’ 
clxxxvi. 19 et seq.) 


HE Penny Illustrated Paper, of which I 
have extracts dated 2 Jan. and 27 Feb. 
1875, carried advertisements of this firm. In 
addition to “Clarke’s Miniature Theatres, 
ready for acting, with Characters, Scenes, 
Lamps, and Slides. Ali Baba, 2s. 6d.; Bom- 
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bastes Furioso, 4s. 6d.; Richard I, 7s.; 
Smuggler, 9s.; Miller and His Men, 10s. 6d.”, 
there was “ The Galanty Show—Ready for 
Acting, the Broken Bridge, Billy Button, and 
the Enraged Cobbler. Post free for 20 
stamps.” There was also “One Hundred 
Things Worth Knowing. A Descriptive List 
of the Best Games, Conjuring Tricks, Minia- 
ture Theatres, and other Novelties for Sale 
by H. G. Clarke & Co. Headquarters for 
Theatres, Games and Magic, 2 Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden. Post free for one 
stamp.” 

These were the Games, Tricks and so on 
(from the small closely set innumerable 
separate advertisements)—The Enchanted 
Flower; The Magic Purse; The Japanese 
Butterfly Trick; The Demon Handkerchief; 
The Saloon Breech-Loading Spring Pistol 
(“ warranted to throw a shot 300 ft. with 
great precision and force. In box, with 
ammunition, post free for 16 stamps”); Par- 
lour Telegraphy, The Most Laughable Thing 
on Earth (“ 50,000 Comical Transformations 
. . . Endless Amusement for Evening Par- 
ties”; [was this a kaleidoscope? ]), etc. etc. 

Nearer our subject are details of “‘ Clarke’s 


Little Modelle-—How to Make a Model | 


Village,-Railway, Farm, Poultry Yard and 
Eight others. 250 Engravings. Post free for 
14 stamps.” 

Conjuring tricks were offered by Milliken 
and Lawley, 168 Strand, who advertised 
“Box of Conjuring Tricks, 5s. 6d.”; larger 
sets cost up anything from 7s. 6d. to £10 10s. 
They had a “ Magazine of New Inventions, 
Presents, Popular Science, Art-Manufactures, 
Musical Instruments, Conjuring Tricks, 
Model Engines, Watches, Jewellery, Toys, 
Games, Jokes and Fun. Enlarged Edition, 
600 beautiful Engravings. Post free 12 
stamps.” 

Professor De Vere, further down the 
Strand at 283, could also provide magic im- 
pedimenta; from him was obtainable “ The 
Model Electric Telegraph ” (“ Carriage Free, 
20 stamps ”) and “ The Is. Steam Locomo- 
tive Engine.” 

The amateur puppeteer of the period 
should have got in touch with G. Scott and 


Co., Victoria Road, Hackney Wick, London, | 


and sent 12 stamps for “ Four little instru- 
ments, enabling you to imitate anything at 
once, affording great amusement and sur- 
prise,” but chiefly for their use in “ Ventrilo- 
quism, Warbling and Punch.” 











This same Co. sold “Swiss Fairy Organs 
2s. 6d. each. Imported direct from the 
Patentees—N.B. One kind, one quality, and 
one price only . . . each case bears the gold 
medal stamp awarded for excellence.” 
“Sherman, | Mills Buildings, Knightsbridge, 
London,” vended a similar article, which was 
“Constructed to play a variety of modern 
| airs—Operatic, Sacred and Dance. Perfect 
| tone; great power.” Prices in this case were 
| Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. “H. Pike, 2 Mary- 
| land Road, Harrow Road, London” used 
| almost identical terms in his advertisement 
for the same goods. To him it was necessary 
to send “ 24, 42 and 60 stamps.” To return 
for a moment to our Strand suppliers. They 
| were strong on magic lanterns. “ Lectures 
| for the Magic Lantern, Fairy Tales, Travels, 
Adventures, Hymns, Sermons, Fables, 
Conundrums, Missionary. Scenes, Temper- 
ance Tales, &c. Eighty-five Lectures, post 
free, 2s. 3d., including Catalogue of Magic 
Lanterns and 5,000 slides; splendidly illus- 
trated ’’; ““ Magic Lanterns, 7s. 6d., ‘includes 
36 Pictures”; ““ Magic Lanterns Lit by Gas 
from any Chandelier. No oil, no trouble.” 
“E, T. Theobald, 20 Church Street, Kensing- 
ton, London, W.” Announced “ Swiss 
Transferable Oil Pictures. Winter Stock now 
in. New and immense variety. Fifty, post 
free, 7 penny stamps; or 100 (greater variety), 
13 stamps, with directions. | Each packet 
contains the new double head. Trade sup- 
plied.” 
| The foregoing by no means exhausts the 
| store of fun and games so easily obtain- 
able then for the expenditure of so com- 
paratively little cash. Nor is it now the time 
to discuss the more adult and_ utilitarian 
Gold Lockets (“2s., to hold Hair or Por- 
trait”), Gold-Cased Albert Chains (“ 10s. 6d., 
21s. (solid 9-carat)); The Autograph Visiting 
Cards; Elementary Geological Collections 
(“at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 100 guineas 
each...”); “To Either Sex—How to 
Increase Your Income... Samples and 
| particulars, 9 stamps; returned, if not 
| approved of.” The perfumery house 

of Rimmel took space, Henry Glave, 
| the New Oxford Street draper was 
also represented and a sensation seems to 
| have been caused by Pilosagine, “ one bottle 

of which will positively produce a profusion 
| .of Whiskers and Moustaches.”” On the other 
| hand “A Lady, having a Recipe of a most 
| Simple Nature that will at once Remove 
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Superfluous Hairs, preventing their appear- 
ance, will have pléasure in forwarding it, 
upon application to. . .” 

As to Mr. C. D. WILLIAMS’ subsequent 
article on ‘A. N. Myers and Co.’. I have 
the text-book of “The Red Rover: A 
Drama in Two Acts, Written Expressly for, 
and adapted to, the Lilliputian Theatre.” 
Publishers are given as “Joseph Myers & 
Co., 114 Leadenhall Street,” and surprisingly 


enough a date is provided; in this case 1857. | 


There is a delightful steel cut on the cover 
of father and family producing the drama 
and looking on, The “ object of the Lilli- 
putian Theatre” is explained on the inside 
cover page and it is learned that “ the whole 
theatre may be had complete and ready for 
immediate performance; but those juvenile 
patrons of the drama who may prefer to 
exercise their ingenuity in arranging the 
various parts of the theatre themselves, can 





be supplied with the characters, scenes, etc., | 


in sheets, either plain or coloured.” 

On the title page in my copy a small slip 
has been pasted over the name of the pub- 
lisher, who now becomes “ A. N. Myers & 


Co., 15 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.” | 


The text itself follows the usual juvenile 
dramatic layout and course. Inside cover 
back are further announcements. “ The fol- 
lowing Plays are already published, or are 
in active preparation: —Black-Eyed Susan, 
The Miller and His Men, The Red Rover, 
The Children in the Wood.” There was 
also “ The Juvenile Theatre; A larger size 
and improved form of Theatre, for the 
amusement of young people, with Charac- 
ters, Scenes, Stage, etc., complete, together 
with Text of the Play.” Titles were “ The 
Daughter of the Regiment, Oberon, The 
Czar and the Carpenter, Ali Baba, Cortes.” 
No prices are given. 





‘Overleaf on the cover back were “ Dior- | 


amas, &c. The Prismatic Diorama (6s.); 


Mr. Albert Smith’s Ascent of Mont Blanc | 


(7s. 6d.; also obtainable for 4s. 6d., “ with 
Cardboard Frame and no Magnifying 
Glass” and “in a Case; showing the Views 
reflected in a Diagonal Mirror. Price 10s. 
6d.”); The Diorama of Constantinople (Prices 
7s. 6d.; 10s.; 11s.); The Pocket Diorama 


| 


| 


| 








VilIl—with Letterpress Description by 
Madame de Chatelaine. Price 7s.” 

Note that all this was obtainable in 1857 
and still in 1888, when England *-4 moved 


on from the age of the Great F sition to 
that of the Earls Court Exhibu not 
actually in being, surely in peor ‘iiads), 
the same articles were still be.. .ively 


advertised, to judge from the leaf: oted 
by Mr: C, D. WILLIAMS at clx /0. 

A word on outdoor nineteeniu century 
and other games and pastimes, bygone and 
present.’ Letters to The Times Literary 
Supplement (4 Mar. 1944 and onwards) by 
Messrs. Thomas Burke, W. Macqueen-Pope 
and others, resulting out of an editorial 
reference to the toy section of Mr. Benjamin 
Pollock’s stock at the time of the announce- 
ment of the sale-of the Hoxton Juvenile 
Dramatic Repository (25 Feb. 1944 T.L.S.), 


| occasioned a great amount of information 


on “Slap Bangs,” hoops, marbles, leap-frog, 
“ducks on,” “cunjer,” or “tibbey,” tops, 
etc. Anyway, Mr. Macqueen-Pope broadcast 
relative to these things. I believe that part 
of his talk was reproduced in The Listener, 
once more with resultant correspondence. 

I have left myself with no more room to 
discuss points arising out of Mr. C. D. 
WILLIAMS’ other toy theatre notes. One 
question I would ask him. What does he 
know about “The Ariel” series of model 


| sheets and plays? The producing firm also 


did indoor games, as Ludo, Snakes and 
Ladders on thin sheets of cardboard with 
the necessary accessories packed in small 
ancillary cartons; one of the latter, all I 
could find in a small miscellaneous shop at 





Hythe, gave me the evidence already 
adduced. 
GERALD MonrICce. 
WHEN DID KEATS MEET 


LEIGH HUNT? 


"THE date of the first meeting of Keats and 

Hunt has been called “the most dis- 
puted problem in [Keats's] biography.”! 
Although I can offer neither evidence nor 
speculation which will contribute to settling 


(“with Six Oil-coloured Prints. Price 2s.”); | the question, there is much to be gained, I 


The Polyorama (“ with Six Views Showing 
the Effects by Day and Night. Price 3s.); 
A Moving Panorama”... 
London as it appeared in the reign of Henry 


| or two of the most recent biographers of 


representing | 


| Poetry’ (Cambridge [Mass.] 1936), I, 130. 


think, from examining the statements of one 





1 Claude L.. Finney, ‘ The Evolution of Keats’s 
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Keats and Hunt, who have dated that meet- 
ing more specifically than the known facts 
justify. 1 believe that despite Professor Fin- 
ney’s confidence that the meeting took place 
in the latter days of October 1816, and 
Professor Blunden’s that it took place on 1 
December of that year, it is impossible to 
say more than that Keats and Hunt met 
some time between 9 October and 1 Decem- 
ber, Those extreme limits have now been 
pretty certainly agreed upon, although 
Keats’s earlier biographers, notably Sir 
Sidney Colvin, assigned the meeting to the 
spring of 1816. 

The pertinent evidence in the matter, 
apart from the vexed question, into which 
I shall not enter, of where Keats was living 
in the latter half of 1816, may be summarized 
thus: 


1. On 5 May 1816, Hunt published in 
the Examiner, Keats’s “ Sonnet to Solitude ” 
signed J. K. By his own later statement, in 
the Examiner for 1 June 1817, Hunt then 
had known nothing of Keats. 

2. On 9 October [1816], Keats wrote to 
Clarke that “I can now devote any time 
you mention to the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Hunt—'twill be an Era in my existence.” 
In his letter he may have enclosed “a sheet 
or two of Verses which I composed some 
time ago” and which he would “ suffer to 
meet the eye of Mr. H.”2 

3. Immediately thereafter, Clarke took to 
Hunt a few of Keats’s manuscript poems, 
and Hunt, impressed, asked Clarke to bring 
Keats round to the Vale of Health.° 

4. On 1 Dec. 1816, Hunt, in an Examiner 
article on “ Young Poets,” said, “A set of 
his [Keats’s] manuscripts was handed us the 
other day,” and proceeded to quote the 
Chapman’s ‘Homer’ sonnet, which was 
dated in the Examiner “Oct. 1816,” and 

2 The dating of this Jetter, which was first 
printed in full in ‘ Within the Compass,’ October 
1932 and reprinted by JoHN Howarp Birss_ in 
“Notes and Queries,’ clxiii (5 Nov. 1932), 326- 
28, was the subject of a lively correspondence in 
the 7.L.S. during the summer and autumn of 1936. 
Keith Glenn’s contribution, published in the 
T.L.S. for 17 Oct., 1936 (p. 839), fixes the year 
beyond reasonable doubt. : 

5 Mr. (or query, Miss) Glemm, in the letter cited, 
assumes that Clarke had taken the MSS. to Hunt 
before 9 October, and that Keats’s letter is in re- 
sponse to an invitation already made. I believe 
on the other hand that Keats is merely replying 
to Clarke’s inquiry whether he would be free to 
accept an invitation from his idol if proffered. 











which according to Clarke’s testimony was 
composed after Keats had written the 9 
October letter.4 

5. On 1 June 1817, in reviewing Keats’s 
‘Poems’ in the Examiner, Hunt, after refer- 
ring to his “announcement” of Keats six 
months earlier, said that their personal 
friendship had been “ made . . . in the first 
instance, by nothing but his poetry, and at 
no greater distance of time than the 
announcement above-mentioned,” and that 
“at the period in question,” i.e., the time of 
the announcement, “a friend brought us one 
morning some copies of verses” which had 
turned out to be Keats’s, 

6. Hunt’s sonnet celebrating Keats’s 
genius is dated in manuscript, 1 Dec. 18165 

Professor Finney’s passage on the date of 
the meeting is a puzzling one. “ Taking all 
the evidence which we have into consider- 
ation,” he says, “I have concluded that 
Clarke introduced Keats to Hunt in the 
latter part of October 1816, after the com- 
position of the sonnet ‘On First Looking 
Into Chapman’s “ Homer ”’.’6 

He then proceeds to enumerate the evi- 
dence he has considered—much of which 
does indeed argue that Keats could not have 
met Hunt before the latter part of October, 
but none of which, even as interpreted by 
Professor Finney, proves it impossible that 
the meeting occurred later! The evidence 
which Professor Finney accumulates, sup- 
posedly to assign the meeting to some time 
within a two-week period, in reality serves 
only to establish the: earliest possible date. 

Professor Finney leans heavily, as have 
other recent writers on the subject, upon 
Hunt’s statements in the Examiner, which I 
have cited under points 4 and 5 above. It 
has been assumed that Hunt’s statement on 
1 June 1817 refers to an actual face to face 
meeting which took place about the time 
of the 1 Dec. 1816 “ announcement.” It is 





6 Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Writers’ (New York, 1878), p. 128. M. 
Louis Landré, in his brilliant and exhaustive 
‘Leigh Hunt (1784-1859), l’auteur et l’oeuvre’ 
(Paris, 1936), i, 121, note, believesc that the meet- 
ing could not have occurred earlier than 3 Novem- 
ber, and cites as evidence the note in the Examiner 
of that date acknowledging receipt of “‘ the sonnet 
on Chapman’s Homer.” “ Aurait-il écfit cette 
note s’il avait effectivement connu Keats ?” It is 
a good point, suggestive though not conclusive. 

5 Edmund Blunden, ‘ Leigh Hunt: a Biography’ 
(New York, 1930), p. 108. 
6 Finney, op. cit., i, 131. 
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indeed possible to read it thus; but it is 
equally reasonable to maintain that Hunt 
alludes here to his first acquaintance with 
Keats’s name and character as reported by 
the manuscript verses and by their bearer, 
Cowden Clarke. Hunt’s testimony, I feel, 
is of very little value one way or another. 
“The other day,” “at no greater distance 
of time,” “at the period in question” are, 
after all, pretty elastic phrases. Fortunately, 
however, the Examiner statements are not 
essential to the supposition that the meeting 
occurred between 9 October and 1 Decem- 
ber. 

Professor Blunden bases his argument for 
1 Dec. 1816 largely upon the presence of 
that date upon the manuscript of Hunt’s son- 
net to Keats, which he assunies to have 
been written on the very day of their first 
meeting. Keats, he says, “ was so warmly 
pleased with the praises of the Examiner of 
Sunday morning, December Ist, 1816, that 
he called on Hunt the same day with all 
the radiance of one admiring and admired. 
Cowden Clarke accompanied him.’ This is 
a pleasant fancy, but, I am afraid, nothing 
more. i 

There is nothing in Hunt’s sonnet iself 
to suggest that it was written on the day of 
that first meeting—the meeting itself is not 
even mentioned, and indeed an extremist 
might maintain that Hunt could have written 
the sonnet without ever having met Keats 
vis-A-vis. In any event, assuming that the 
sonnet is the product of personal associa- 
tion between the two, there is no reason 
why it could not have been written days 
or weeks after their first meeting. Again, 
such an impulsive move as Keats’s going 
to Hampstead immediately upon seeing 
Hunt’s notice of him in print does not accord 
at all with our positive knowledge that 
Clarke had been preparing two months 
earlier to bring the two together. In view 
of this eagerness, and of the fact that from 
9 October onward there was apparently 
nothing to prevent the meeting (“the busy 
time,” wrote Keats, “has just gone by”), 
why should it have been delayed so long, 
and then brought off impulsively, by Keats 
on his own initiative rather than by Clarke? 
Clarke gives no hint, certainly, of any dis- 
Muption of his plans, and had the meeting 
been brought about so dramatically by 





7 Blunden, op. cit., p. 107. 





Keats’s spontaneous delight at Hunt’s praise 
of him in the same day’s Examiner, one 
would expect Clarke to mention it in his 
recollections.8 

Keats’s own. sonnet to commemorate the 
first joys of his friendship with Hunt is 
of no aid in more closely dating the meeting. 
Professor Finney and Professor Blunden 
use it in support of their respective theories : 
the imagery, in which Keats alludes to 
“keen, fitful gusts,’ “cool, bleak air,” 
“stars looking cold about the sky,” and 
“bushes half leafless and bare,” may des- 
cribe “ late fall,” as Professor Finney thinks, 
or they may “plainly” speak of “ winter- 
time,” as Professor Blunden maintains. 
Professor Blunden implies that Keats wrote 
the sonnet to commemorate the first visit to 
the Vale of Health; actually it could refer 
to any visit Keats made to Hampstead Heath 
in the winter of 1816-17. 

Thus the meeting of Keats and Hunt could 
have taken place at any time between 9 
October, when Keats and Hunt certainly had 
not. yet met, and 1 December, when, on 
the testimony of the date of Hunt’s sonnet 
and of Hunt’s statement in the Examiner, 
they had. The logic of the situation is, I 
think, all against a long postponement after 
Keats’s expression, in early October, of 
readiness for the meeting and in the light of 
Clarke’s eagerness to plant friendships where 
none grew before. 

One or two postscripts. No one, I be- 
lieve, has ever wondered aloud why Clarke 
took so long to bring his protégé’s poetical 
gifts to Leigh Hunt’s attention. Very soon 
after Hunt was emancipated from the 
Horsemonger’s Lane Prison (the date of his 
release was 3 Feb. 1815), Clarke, walking 
from Enfield to London to see Hunt, met 
Keats, who turned back and accompanied 
Clarke part way to London. At the last 
field-gate Keats, taking leave of Clarke, 
shyly handed him the sonnet “ Written on 
the Day that Mr. Leigh Hunt Left Prison.” 
Clarke, supposedly, continued on his way 
to Hunt’s—with the sonnet.2 Why did he 
not then show the lines to Hunt? One 
would suppose his pride in his former pupil’s 
accomplishment, to say nothing of his desire 
to please Hunt, urged him to do so. Yet, 
so far as we can see, he did not. Was it 


~ 8 Clarke’s account of the meeting is found op. 
cit., pp. 132-3. 
9 Clarke, op. cit., p. 127. 
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his memory of Keats’s “ conscious look and 
hesitation ” as he handed Clarke the sonnet 
—a sense of delicacy—that prevented Clarke 
from doing the expectable thing? All we 
know is that more than a year and a half 
would pass before Hunt would know the 
name John Keats, 

Finally, there is a curious discrepancy in 
Cowden Clarke’s description of that crucial 
letter of 9 Oct. 1816, which remains the 
earliest known item in Keats’s correspon- 
dence.!0 Writing before 1861, with the’ letter 
apparently before him, he said explicitly 
that it had “no date but the week’s day, 
and no postmark.”! It has indeed no post- 
mark; but the original of the letter clearly 
bears, in Keats’s own handwriting, the 
dating ““ Wednesday Octr. 9th.” Clarke, 
as every student of Keats’s life knows, can- 
not be trusted too far in matters of chron- 
ology; but why should he have gone out 
of his way to make so positive a statement 
on the datelessness of this letter when the 
original remained to confront him? 


RIcHARD D. ALTICK. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancester, Penn. 


THE GREAT CLAN “SMITH”, 


7 ‘THE name of Smith holds honoured place 

in the ever-advancing history of the 
British Peoples;—and the number of differ- 
ent families of the name is little short of 
astounding. The name itself is to be dis- 
covered everywhere; and it has been stated 
—incredible though the statement may 
appear—that, in a recent census, there were 
no less than 71 Smiths per thousand of the 
population of Scotland and 69 per thousand 
of that of England.” 

So I wrote in November 1907 at the out- 
set of a sketch of the life of my late father, 
R. H. Horton-Smith, K.C., and formerly 
Q.C. (1831-1919) down to the date just 
named, 

Unhappily I cannot now recall my 

10 [Strictly speaking, Keats’s epistle to his brother 
George dated August 1816), beginning and ending 
in prose is the earliest known item in Keats’s 
correspondence.—Ep. ‘N. & Q.’] 

11 Clarke’s “* Recollections of Keats,” containing 
the materials later incorporated in his chapter on 
Keats in the ‘ Recollections of Writers,’ appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, vii (1861), 86-100. 

12 The holograph is now in the Dreer Collection 
e, hn Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila- 

ie: 1a. 








authority for that statement; and indted— 
save to the limited extent that, ia the number 
of Smiths per thousand of the respective 
populations, England was surpassed by 
Scotland—it would appear so incredible that 
I wonder whether it could possibly have been 
accurate. 

Be that as it may be, the matter of the 
prevalence of the name of Smith may well 
merit the present communication. I will 
commence with relevant details concerning 
the year 1853 for England, the year 1863 for 
Scotland and the year 1890 for Ireland. 

I give these on the authority of a highly 
interesting article, entitled ‘Smith Family: 
Ruling Surnames in the United Kingdom, 
which appeared in the Daily Mail of 4 Dec. 


1909. That article commenced as follows: - 


“ Analysing the surnames in Ireland and 
comparing them with those in England and 
Scotland, Sir Robert E. Matheson, LL.D, 
Registrar-General for Ireland, makes some 
very interesting discoveries, in a Special 
Report just issued by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, Dublin.” 

In what will now, follow, I will quote there- 
from only matter relative to the name of 
Smith. With reference thereto, such article 
proceeds as follows: 

“From the births Indexes of 1853 Sir 
Robért found that in England, with an esti- 
mated population of 18,404,421, the most 
common surnames were: Smith, 253,000. 

“The births Indexes for Scotland in 1863, 
when the population was estimated at 
3,101,345, gave the following results:— 
Smith, 44,200. 

“In Ireland . . .the births Indexes for 
1890, when the population numbered 
4,717,959, show:—Smith, 33,700. 

“ The army of Smiths in the United King- 
dom, these tables show, numbers 330,900.” 

Such total may well be allowed to pass, 
although it was based on three different 
years for England, Scotland and Ireland res- 
pectively. 

An examination of those several figures 
shows, for the years respectively named, the 
following interesting results: : 

1853. England. Proportion of Smiths per 
thousand of population: 13%. 

1863. Scotland. Proportion of Smiths per 
thousand of population: —14%. 

1890. Ireland. Proportion of Smiths per 
thousand of population :—7%. 

Let me add that, according to the full 
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tables quoted by the Daily Mail in its above- 
mentioned issue of 4 Dec. 1909, Smith then 
headed the list in England by 10,900; Smith 
then headed the list in Scotland by 7,600; 
whilst Smith then stood fifth in the list in 
Ireland. 

Now we come to the present year of grace, 
1944, and what do we find? I can only give 
an answer for Scotland and it is to be found 
in the Sunday Express of 23 Jan. 1944. 

Under the striking title, ‘ Biggest Scottish 
Clan: Smith’—with sub-title ‘ Decline of 
“ Macs”’’ ‘we read: — 

“There are now (ie. in 1944) “ more 
Smiths than any other surname in Scotland; 
—in fact, there is only one ‘ Mac’ in the 
first eight of the commonest Scottish sur- 
names. 

“Next to the Smiths, who head the list are 
the Macdonalds, but the Browns take third 
place, and such Scottish names as Campbell 
and Stewart come at the end of the first 


eight. 
“These facts,” concludes the writer, 
“were disclosed yesterday”—-22 Jan. 


1944—* by Mr. J. G. Kyd, Registrar-General 
for Scotland,” 

Now let us pass from the particular to 
the general. 

“The history of the name and race of 
Smith has yet to be written. It would be 
too gigantic a task for any author to under- 
take; but there are numerous pedigrees of 
families of this name, as well in print as 
in manuscript, which, if collected, would 
form a most curious and interesting volume.” 
So wrote Mr. Grazebrook in his excellent 
and most instructive treatise on ‘The 
Heraldry of Smith.’ 

Inspired by such suggestion, the late Rev. 
Compton Reade, M.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford, produced in 1902 a highly interesting 
work, whereof, in his Introduction thereto, 
he writes: —Enough if in these pages Mr. 
Grazebrook’s suggestion of a collection, or 
compilation, of Smith pedigrees may have 
assumed, however imperfectly, a concrete 
form.” Entitled ‘ The Smith Family: Being 
a Popular Account of Most Branches of the 
Name—however spelt—from the 14th cen- 
tury downwards, with numerous Pedigrees 
now published for the first time,’ it was pub- 
lished by Elliot Stock, London, and the work 
numbers xxiv and 280 pages. 

I will only quote two passages from it, 
both from the Introduction: — 








On page xxii Mr. Reade wrote that: 
“ The blood of Smiths and Smyths flows in 
the veins of a very considerable proportion 
of the Peerage and Baronetage.” 

On page xxiv—after contending “that 
our system of registration should be enlarged 
and improved ”—he wrote that:—‘ Had a 
perfect system of registration prevailed, it 
would have been possible to prove that 
every other Englishman one meets has a 
strain of Smith blood in his veins.” 

Whether in such latter passage he was 
using the word “ Englishman ” generally for 
Englishman, Scotsman and Irishman, I can- 
not say. It may be so; for his work com- 
prises English, Scottish and Irish pedigrees 
alike of families of the widespread name of 
Smith. 

In any case, Mr. Reade’s above-stated con- 
tention is strongly to be supported;—and 
in such regard 1 would venture to make 
reference to my letter entitled “Family 
Records: A German Booklet,” dealing with 
the German ‘Ahnenpass’ of 1940—.e., 
‘Ancestors’ Passport, in proof of each 
holder’s complete racial purity as an Aryan 
—published in The Times of 14 Aug. 1940, 
to the leading article thereon in The Times 
of the same date, and to the letter following 
thereon, entitled “ Family Records” from 
Mr. Anthony R. Wagner, Portcullis, pub- 
lished in The Times of 16 Aug. 1940. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 112, 134.) 


THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 


(In a letter of volume vi, merely dated 
“May 3,” Lockhart informs Croker: “I 
had last night an excellent slip on the clerk 
question (G.) and one on Newman & Pusey 
personally which if to be used at all would 
I think need very great modification. To 
charge these gentlemen with want of veracity 
in the direct common sense of that word, 
would, I am sure, rouse in their behalf the 
warm feelings of those in their order who 
most dislike their doctrinal aberrations.’’) 
Jany 21. 1839 

I am _ going to Lord Montagus Ditton Park 
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Windsor tomorrow & on Thursday to Oxford 
(Balliol) & on Saturday to Pusey (Philip Pusey’s 
house near Farringdon) to be back on Monday 
this day week. My chief object is to inquire but 
not to speak otherwise than in queries touching 
the state of the Oxford Tract Controversy which 
Mr Gladstones book has drawn out of the 
academic bowers & to which as you lately hinted 
the Q. R. must turn its attention—I have read a 
few of the Tracts & yesterday went thro’ Froude’s 
Remains & hitherto I feel adverse to the whole 
system as far as I comprehend it though I dare 
say it may end in acting as a salutary counterpoise 
to equally baleful errors previously in fashion. 
Have you made yourself master of the question ? 
& especially have you made up yr mind as to the 
Gladstonian volume in its bearings on the ques- 
tion ? If so, appreciating the difficulty I so ignor- 
ant of such matters am placed in, & yet the neces- 
sity of our being prepared with something ere 
long, you will perhaps have the great kindness to 
give me a letter either at Ditton Oxford or Pusey. 
Feby 4. 1839. 

You will be glad . . . to hear that I left Oxford 
with strong hopes that the Newman party may be 
stopped from going farther. I perceived that 
several of their ablest friends already were of 
opinion that they had touched dangerous ground 
& that these were therefore no longer to be rec- 
koned as of their supporters tho’ they retained the 
highest admiration of their talents & respect for 
their intentions. _ The agitators meanwhile have 
done some signa] servicés. They have stirred a 
new zeal for theological research — they have 
turned the printing of Oxford into a very useful 
course—producing beautiful edition of the Ante- 
nicene Fathers in the original, with English ver- 
sions & notes in separate volumes. They have ex- 
cited feelings among the young men which attest 
their value in very extraordinary improvement of 
manners & habits. Thus far well—the point is to 
keep them from going beyond the principles of 
our own Reformation & I hope the Quarterly may 
contribute to this by dealing w their literary his- 
tory & productions in a gentle & candid vein, 
avoiding for the present anything like a keen con- 
troversy as to the doubtful points. The fear is that 
the abuse of the enemy may urge highspirited men 
further than they wd otherwise have dreamt of 
going. I have some curious letters to shew you & 
many things to tell you when we meet. As to 
Gladstone I gave’ him up—he bewildered & 
fatigued me and I fancy he had done tthe like 
by himself before his book was done. . . 

Have you heard Sydney’s [Sydney Smith’s] last ? 
—To a young Oxonian—‘* Have a care—Newman 
abest si sit prudentia.”1 


May 14. 1842 


I have now got 20 slips of Sewells2 article & 
when he has revised them I will take the liberty 





1 Juvenal’s ‘Satires,’ x, 365: Nullam numen 
abest si sit prudentia: No divinity is absent if 
prudence is present. A variation attributed to 
Croker: Nullum numen adest ni sit prudentia. In 
Lockhart’s ‘ Scott’ we read: “ Scott . . . seldom 
failed to introduce some passing hint of caution 
—such as ‘ Nullum numen abest,’ etc.” 

2 William Sewell (1804-1874). Sewell’s “ article 








of asking you to read them. 
will be much pleased—for he seems to have— 
without one word of severity—demolished _ the 
leanings of the Pusey party as to influence w those 
who really mean to stand by the fathers of the 
Ch. of England—by a series of gems most skil- 
fully strung together from the standard divines of 


I am persuaded you 


the 16th & 17th centuries. I think this will be 
one of the most remarkable papers the Q. R. ever 
had in point of interest—& I have very strong 
hopes of its success practically in arresting the 
movement towards popery, without at all weakening 
the impulse that Aas been given to high church 
principles as such as they were in the best days of 
the Church. 


March 26. 1842 

Thanks for your comment & few notes on 
Sewell of which I shall make what use I can 
he being here. 

I think you have not perceived the drift from 
no book being named at the top. He is reviewing 
“the Anglo-Catholic Library ” edited by Newman 
& Pusey; & being aware that these men wd not 
regard what any “S” or ‘‘ We” could say as to 
their chief aberrations frm the-Church of England, 
he proposes to turn their own battery upon them 
& shew that the persons whom they select as the 
standards of Anglican doctrine & discipline are 
opposed to them as to those points. As, over- 
tenderness toward the usurping see of Rome—a 
disposition to wink at its heresies from reverence 
for the truths it holds in common w our own 
church—a _ disposition to revive ceremonies & 
usages of various sorts which Rome retains but 
which were either dropt by our Reformers as of 
pernicious tendency—or being trifles, ought not 
now to be brought back to the disturbance of the 
people, & division of the- clergy. The want of 
reverence for our own Reformation is met in the 
same way—the encroaching spirit of these ultra- 
ecclesiastics—their dangerous questionings of the 
authority of the state in matters ecclesiastical—the 
all but rebellious tone which some of the younger 
writers of the Tract School have adopted in com- 
menting on sundry recent legislatorial acts—in short 
—all the points which as Sewell thinks are most 
dangerous and reprehensible in this new system as 
ultimately developed in the hands of young disciples 
whom, he says, he has no doubt Pusey & even 
Newman in private condemn. I fancy S. has not 
acted on this occasion without very extensive con- 
sultation—& certainly the pains he has taken must 
have been immense. . . 


Sept 28. 1842 : 
I am Very much alive to the importance of 


in the Quarterly Review on ‘ The Divines of the 
Seventeenth Century ’ (March 1842) helped to stem 
the progress of the Tractarians in the direction of 
Rome,” ‘ D.N.B.’ 

On 13 Oct.1840, Lockhart had written to Croker: 
You know Sewell’s hand. I am happy to tell you 
that he has been spending this summer in Ireland 
& returned with his mind considerably cleared of 
the most perilous of the Pusey views by his obser- 
vation of the Popish system as there reduced to 
practice; and I sincerely hope that the result of 
his experience will be influential among the 
Oxonians in general. 
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obtaining such help as Archdeacon Wilberforce 
offers—but I think I cannot say more until I shall 
have ascertained that Sewell entertains no design 
of reviewing Newman’s new books, for Sewell 
seems to have felt that he had led the Q. R. rather 
too far in the Newman direction a few years ago 
& to be very desirous of bringing it back into the 
yia media. 

Octr 18. 1842 

I have been frightened by reading Newman's 
new work. It is an Introduction to a translation 
of Fleury’s Ch. History of the 3d & 4th Centuries. 
And upon my word he argues for the miracles of 
the church in a way calculated to make many 
regret the miracles of the bible ! 

Octr 20. 1842 

I will bring the Bp of Londons charge & also 
Newman’s new book—which is quite distinct frm 
the Sermons. It is in fact a Tract & wd have been 
No 91 but for Bishop Bagot’s interdict which I 
think has been very jesuitically evaded on this 
occasion, . . 

Sewell, I find, has been at work again on an 
Antipopery article—especially, odd enough, on this 
very point of the monkish miracles. Tho’ very 
reluctant to assail Newman, he cannot now finish 
such a paper without noticing this Preface to 
Fleury. 

Did I tell you that both the Archbishop of 
Canterbury & the Bp of London volunteered to 
thank the Q. R. in very warm terms for Sewell’s 
last article? The Archbishop said ‘ nothing cd 
have been more judicious or more likely to be of 
use’ & was anxious to know the writer &c &c. 
It was this strong testimony that made me so 
unwilling to interfere w his management of the 
affair. A most difficult one it is—I don’t know 
who of late time but Horsley cd have brought the 
learning the sense & the logical skill requisite for 
treating. it w entire success. 


Jany 31. 1843 

_ 1am tempted w what you say as to Tractarian- 
ism. It seems that now I have let Sewell preach 
enough & that the time is come when the inten- 
vention of a new hand—such a hand as did the 
Liturgy paper—might really be of the most essen- 
tial service. Have you seen Bp Thirlwall’s charge? 
It is 1 am told the best of them all. 

April 29. 1843 

Milman tells me it is thought the Bp of London 
has been worried into serious illness by the results 
of his meddling w the Pusey controversy in his 
charge. The Bp certainly looks as if his constitu- 
tion were giving way—& he wd be a great loss no 
doubt in the present state of the Church. , . 
Feby 3. 1843 

I am fearful 8f being overlaid w church papers. 
May 6. 1843 

I submit a few suggestions on the first pages of 
your revised paper. 

I fear if you do not adopt most of them you 
will, as I think unnecessarily, expose the Q. R. to 
difficulties, as at variance with itself in other not 
old articles. Right or wrong, I see no necessity 
now for bringing up the private judgment question. 
You dwell on the contrast of France & England— 
but what the Oxford men dwell on w. equal justice 
is the utter infidelity of the German literature, all 
Protestant. The re-action there has ‘been into open 





Romanism. Here it is as yet only to Puseyism: 
but the Popish system did not lead to the Encyclo- 
pedie in Paris more directly than did the utter 
want of, ecclesiastical authority in the north of 
Germany to the school of the Rationalists & 
Pantheists, which now includes the vast majority of 
the educated classes wherever German literature 
prevails & has I fear gained not a few adherents 
here since that literature was brought into vogue 
among us by the imitations of Carlyle, &c. 

But I merely suggest what occurs to me. I see 
no reason at present why you shd in this article 
introduce anything of the doctrinal controversy, 
except the simple fact that the whole system as 
a developed manifested a tendency towards 

ome, 


July 19. 1843 

I have seen John Murray this morning & find 
he is much & seriously alarmed about the prob- 
able eftects of a vigorous AntiPuseyite paper in 
the next No. The last has, it seems, been generally 
ascribed to you & he continues to receive letters 
in which painful liberties are taken w yr name & 
vengeance threatened on the sale of the Q. R. 
But he seems to be still more troubled by the 
coldness w which the article has been received by 
clergymen frm whom he expected warm approba- 
tion. J hear nothing on review matters but thro’ 
him & cannot judge. I presume the approving 
clergy are at least as numerous as the disapprov- 
ing—but I am sure you will be disposed to con- 
sider very carefully the natural anxiety of his 
present position & unless you find very oa 
reason per contra resume the resolution which 
understood you to have formed of waiting a little 
& seeing clearly how the current of opinion runs 
within the church before going farther into these 
feuds. c 
Octr 22. 1844 

I have just come back from placing Walter 
[Lockhart] at Cambridge. . . 

It will please you to hear that I think the 
Tractarian movement has reached Cambridge only 
for good. There is a great increase of church feel- 
ing & religious zeal—but as far as I cd judge & I 
conversed w some of the ablest men of both the 
Whig & the Tory parties in the University, there 
has been no symptom of the Romanizing propen- 
sity in any quarter possessing the smallest authority 
or influence. I heard various complaints of yr 
liturgical article to be sure—but on questioning 
found these were grounded merely on what clerical 
critics throught to be injurious phrases not at all 
on the scope of yr argument. I fancy the real 
offence was that a layman shd have ventured to 
invade a subject which they considered their own 
property. 

With this last shrewd sentence we may 
leave the subject of the Oxford movemient. 
If that subject has been treated in too great 
detail, at least it affected Lockhart’s own 
life. Charlotte Lockhart married James 
Robert Hope-Scott in August, 1847, and 
became a Catholic soon after her husband’s 
conversion later. 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 
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ROOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN— | 

The following is an article taken from | 
the May 1944, issue of More Books, The | 
Bulletin of The Boston Public Library. It 
would be interesting, it seems to me, to 
locate as many books of this kind as exist. 


From time to time visitors turn up at the Library 
wanting to see just one particular book—the book 
bound in human skin. It is no use telling them 
that the Library has no such book; they insist that 
there must be one. We, on our part, had come to 
believe that the whole idea was a preposterous in- 
vention, one of those mystifications which grow 
up around libraries. It was a considerable shock, 
therefore, to learn that such a book really exists 
and that, of all places, it is at the Boston 
Atheneum. The last issue of the Athenaeum Items 
contains the following story: 


“There is hardly a more curious treasure in the 
Athenzum Library than a little volume, bound in 
what seems a grayish leather, curious not only in 
itself, for it is the deathbed confession of a high- 
wayman, but more curious by reason of its bind- 
ing—in the skin of its author. The Latin inscrip- 
tion on its cover, Hic Liber Waltonis Cute Com- 
pactus Est, is susceptible of two translations: does 
it mean merely that Walton’s book was bound in 
skin or in Walton’s skin? The very name of 
George Walton was an alias for James Allen. So 
too were the names of Jonas Pierce, James H. 
York, and Burley Grove. Fortunately only one of 
them was Latinized for the label. 

“The interpretation always accepted here has 
been that the highwayman’s own skin was used. 
This belief has recently been confirmed in a striking 
manner. A visitor to the Atheneum a few months 
ago announced himself as the son and namesake of 
one George Arnold, who did cataloguing work at | 
this Library some ninety years ago. The visitor’s | 
grandfather. Peter Low, had come to Boston from | 
London, where his father and grandfather were 
in the book business. Here he was engaged in 
book-binding, for the Old Corner Book Store and 
other clients. 

“The grandson relates the story that the skin 
used for binding Walton’s book came from the 
Massachusetts General Hospital on the very day 
of his death. Walton was a Jamaica mulatto, and 
the skin, taken from his back, had been treated 
to look like gray deer skin. Peter Low had not 
realised at first the precise nature of the material 
placed in his hands. By the time his day’s work 
was done, however, he was in great distress of 
mind, and nightmares filled the night that followed. 

“These gruesome facts relating to the outside 
of the book are matched by its lurid contents. 
Now, reposing in one of the cabinets in the Trus- 
tees’ Room, it looks as innocent as a book of 
Psalms. At large in the world are collectors of 
everything—including, in a larger circle, the bind- 
ings of books, and in a smaller circle, which can 
be hardly larger than a dime, bindings made of 
human skin. It would be interesting to learn 








whether the Atheneum specimen in this limited 
field is unique, for surely there can be few books 
in the world of an interest so impartially divided 
between the interior and the exterior.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The title of the book is given in Sabin’s Dic- 
tionary as “ Narrative of the Life of James Allen 
alias George Walton, alias Jonas Pierce, alias 
James H. York, alias Burley Grove the Highway- 
man. Being his Death-Bed Confession to the War- 
den of the Massachusetts State Prison.” It was 
printed in Boston by Harrington and Company 
in 1837, in octave form, and has 32 pages. Sabin 
lists three copies—in the Boston Atheneum, the 
American Antiquarian Society, and the Library of 
Congress; and it adds ‘‘ Boston Atheneum copy 
bound in Allen’s own skin as a farewell present !” 
This, the 27th volume of the Dictionary, was pub- 
blished in 1936; however, the first volume, which 
appeared in 1868, already listed the book under 
a briefer title; and that entry, too, had something 
to say about the binding: ‘“‘ The Boston Atheneum 
has a copy bound in a piece of the skin of the 
deceased -highwayman.” : ; 

As regards Peter Low, who is credited (or dis- 
credited) with having made the binding, the 
earliest record of his name occurs in the Boston 
Directory for 1834: “ Low, Peter, binder, h. 10 
Avery.” In the edition for 1837, the year of the 
publication of Allen’s book, his home is given as 
Newbern Place. The last edition of the Boston 
Directory which records his residence is that for 
1873, and once again it is at Avery Place. This 
entry, however, also adds “ Public Library.” So 
after all, if not the binding, at least the binder 
has had some connection with this Library. 

To be sure, the B.P.L. Report of the Trustees 
for 1872 states that the foreman of the Binding 
Department was Peter Low. This seems to be his 
only mention in the Library document. The year 
before as well as the year after, Frank P. Hath- 
away was the foreman. 

And finally, we are told—and we note it in 
answer to the query of the Atheneum Items— 
that the Rare Book Room of the Library of Con- 
gress also has a book bound in human skin. 


RALPH HAGEDORN. 


Reference Librarian. 
University of Alabama. 


| STRODE OF SOMERSET (see clxxxvii, 

80).—I regret in my query I put Edward 
Strode of Deane, Somerset, as a brother of 
Carew—it should be father as James in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Register is stated to be “‘ Nepos” 
of Edward which I foolishly took as nephew. 
And I take the opportunity of correcting 
printer’s errors which should read called to 
the Bar 24 June 1703, Benchef 29 June 1730, 
and Mar. Lincoln Inn Chapel 22 June 1699. 


A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207 Kingston Road, Teddington, Middx. 





I have in my possession a forty-year-old 
“ Private Circular,” of date June 1904 
headed “ Fragmenta Genealogica: edited by 
Frederick Arthur Crisp,” wherein vol. ix of 
such work was stated to be then ready. 

Such circular happily gives a list of the 
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contents of the first nine volumes, and gives 
them under a diversity of headings, includ- 
ing: —“ Illustrations,” “Pedigrees” and 
“ Wills.” 

The contents of vol. viii, under one or 
other if not both of such last two headings, 
should, I think, enable Mr. A. STEPHENS 
Dyer to find the answer to his main enquiry, 
for :— 

Under the heading “ Pedigrees,” I find 
such volume to contain—in addition to one 
of Strode of Parnham, Co. Dorset, and 
another of Strode of Westerham, Co. Kent 
—four Pedigrees of Strode of Co. Somerset, 
namely, (1) Strode of Barrington, (2) Strode 
of Batcombe, (3) Strode of Stoke-Lane and 
(4) Strode of Stoke-under-Hamden. Further, 
under the heading “ Wills,” such volume was 
stated to contain: — “Strode. Family 
{abstracts of about a hundred Wills and 
Administrations).” 

Should the Pedigree of Strode of Wester- 
ham, Co. Kent, be of any additional interest 
to Mr. Dyer, I may add that, under the 
heading “Illustrations,” I find the same 
volume mentioned as containing :—‘ Por- 
trait of Sir George Strode of Westerham, 
Kent.” 


L. G. H. Horton-SmiTu. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


“NECESSITY THE MOTHER OF IN- 

VENTION.”’—These familiar words 
seem to occur first in Franck’s ‘ Northern 
Memoirs’ and in Wycherly’s. play ‘ Love in 
a Wood’ (1672), but the thought conveyed 
is very old. One of the earliest examples 
is Theocritus xxi, i 4 wevia pova ras Téxvas 
éyeiper. Cf. Virgil Geor. i, 145 Labor omnia 
vicit | improbus et duris urgens in rebus 
egestas, which may have suggested the line 
in Manilius i, 78 et labor ingenium miseris 
dedit. Persius Prol, 10 magister artis in- 
genique largitor venter (= hunger). Plautus 
Stich, 1, iii, 24 paupertas artes omnes per- 
docet ubi quem attigit. There are similar 
“sententiae” in Euripides, Anaximenes, 
Aristophanes. In a fragment of Anti- 
phanes we find it stated that poverty (7ev/a) 
is a schoolmaster of character; and Bacon, 
in his ‘Colours of .Good and Evil,’ could 
Write thus: “ Necessity hath many times an 
advantage, because it awaketh the powers 
of the mind and strengtheneth endeavour.” 
Dr. Johnson appears to take a different 
view—‘“ Slow rises worth: by poverty de- 





pressed.” But compare and contrast the 
closing words in Bacon’s essay ori A'dversity. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


‘ENGLISH CONVERSATION _ PIC- 

TURES,’ by G. C. Williamson, 193], 
contains a reproduction of a portrait by 
Gainsborough, entitled “Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, of Trent Hall.” The letterpress 
states that the view is of Spixworth Park, 
Norfolk. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Browne resided at Tunstall, 
Norfolk, and presumably Trent Hall is a 
mis-reading of Tunstall. The Rev. John 
Longe, vicar of Coddenham, Suffolk, mar- 
ried, in 1790, Charlotte, daughter and co-heir 
of John Brown, of Ipswich and Tunstall. 

Spixworth was the property of the Longe 
family, and as Charlotte appears in the pic- 
ture as an infant, it is improbable that Mr. 
Browne had ever been to Spixworth. There 
is no reason to suggest that the landscape 
represents that park. 

P. D. M. 


FARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

DRAMA.—Students of the early nine- 
teenth century drama both juvenile and 
transpontine, will be well advised to make a 
note that this year marks the centenary of 
the death of Guilbert de Pixerécourt (b. 
1773, d. 1844). 


“On July 27th, 1844, there died in France 
the creator of melodrama and the greatest 
exponent of the genre that the world has 
ever known, Guilbert de Pixerécourt.” 

I quote from an informative article by 
Miss Enid Starkie; this appeared in Time 
and Tide 29 July 1944. “He was very 
proud of his title, Le Corneille du Meélo- 
drame, and, like the founder of French clas- 
sical tragedy, he drew up the rules and regu- 
lations for his own genre; these he set forth 
in Le Mélodrame and Dernierés Réflexions 
sur le Mélodrame .. . Pixerécourt composed 
fifty-three melodramas, of every conceivable 
kind, from exotic fairy tales to plays with a 
contemporary realistic setting . . .” 


I must desist from further excerpts but 
would refer to Miss Starkie’s page-long con- 
tribution on the subject. The details of his 
life and the theatrical, political and social 
circumstances of the times in which he lived 
are therein explicitly set out. 


GERALD MorIce. 
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Readers’ Queries. — 





MARRIOTT FAMILY OF UGHILL, 

YORKS, AND DERBYSHIRE. —In 
view of the ‘admirable ‘ History of Under- 
bank Chapel, Stannington,’ by Dr. F. T. 
Woop recently published and reviewed at 
ante p. 65, I should be glad to hear if the 
genealogy of the Marriott family of Ughill, 
who are so closely associated with the 
chapel’s early history, has ever been ade- 
quately explored. I am familiar with the 
notices of the family in ‘ Familiae Minorum 
Gentium’ (Harl. Soc. vol. xxxvii), Hunter’s 
‘History of Hallamshire,’ ‘Registers -of 
Bradfield in the Diocese of York’ and East- 
wood’s ‘ History of the Parish of Ecclesfield,’ 
but these leave much to be desired. Accord- 
ing to the first authority, in the early seven- 
teenth century the direct succession of 
Ughill Marriotts failed, and the estate passed 
to the descendants of Thomas Marriot of 
Wath and of Kinder in the parish of Glossop, 
Co. Derby. Is it known if there were also 
Derbyshire descendants of this Thomas 
Marriot? 

I notice that in a footnote on p. 30 of his 
book Dr. Woop says of the -Ughill Mar- 
riotts: “It may be added that the name is 
sometimes found spelt with one t and some- 
times with two. Throughout the present 
book, for the”sake of uniformity, I have 
adopted the former, which is the more usual 
modern form.” I think it will be found that 
the vast majority of present day Marriotts 
spell their name with the double ¢ rather 
than the single, and that the latter is rarely 
used to-day. 

L. M. W. 


MELUSINA : MELESINA. — Can any 

reader say whether the name Melesina 
is a recognised variant of Melusina? The 
two best known bearers of the former name 
were (i) the Countess Ehrengard Melusina 
von der Schulenberg (1667-1743), the friend 
and possibly morganatic wife of George I, 
who created her both Duchess of Munster 
and Duchess of Kendal, and (ii) her elder 
daughter by George I, Petronilla Melusina 
(1693-1778), created in 1722 Countess of 
Walsingham in her own right, who married 
in 1733 the 4th Earl of Chesterfield (1694- 
1773). ‘Lord Chesterfield appointed as his 
chaplain Richard Chenevix (1698-1779), who 


became, through his patron’s influence, 
Bishop of Waterford. Jhe daughter of the 
bishop’s only son was named Melesina. She 
was born in 1768, and after losing both her 
parents, spent the years 1771 to 1779 with 
her grandfather. She married first, in 1786, 
a Colonel Richard St. George, and secondly, 
in 1803, Richard Trench, father of Richard 
Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, 
among whose descendants the name of Mele- 
sina is frequently found. 

Was it a mere coincidence that the bishop’s 
granddaughter was christened Melesina, or 
is it more likely that it was in recollection of 
the wife of the bishop’s patron? 

Is the name to be found in other families? 


R. A. A-L, 


FENNY CASTLE, . SOMERSET.—It is 

stated in Kelly’s Directory for Somerset 
(1939) that the hamlet of Castle, near 
Wookey, “derives its name from Fenny 
Castle, an ancient fortification standing on 
a hill there, which William of Worcester 
says was in ruins in his time, c. 1470,” and 
that in this hamlet was found in the time 
of Henry VIII “a plate of lead, inscribed 
with the name of the Roman Emperor 
Claudius set up to commemorate the final 
defeat of the Cangi by the Roman general 
Astorius, A.D, 49.” 

I should be obliged if some reader could 
inform me what authority there is for these 
statements; whether the “ plate of lead ” still 
exists; if anything is known of the Cangi 
as a British tribe; and whether “ Astorius ” 
is to be identified with Ostorius Scapula, 
who completed the Roman Conquest of 
Somerset in A.D. 50. 

W. MarsTON ACRES. 


CURIOUS FORM OF BED.—In the 
early chapters of ‘ Wuthering Heights’ 


there is a description of a curious 
bed which Mr. Lockwood occupied 
at Mr. Heathcliff's house. It was “a 


large oak case with squares cut out near 
the top resembling coach windows . .. a 
singular sort of old-fashioned coach, very 
conveniently designed to obviate the neces- 
sity for every member of the family having 
a room to himself .. . it formed a little 
closet, and the ledge of a window, which it 
enclosed, served as a table.” Access to it 


was obtained by sliding back the panelled 
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Has anyone ever seen such 4 “contrap- 
tion,” to use a slang expression which seems 
to apply? 

P. D. M. 


BLAKE OF TWISEL, CO. DURHAM.— 
Two monuments in Morland Church, 
Westmorland, refer to Elizabeth Blake. 
One says she was third daughter of Robert 
Blake, Esq., of Twisel Castle, Co. Durham, 
and the other that she was youngest sister 
of Francis Blake, Esq., of the same place. 
She married Stanwix Nevinson and died 1 
Feb. 1766, aged 58. If any reader has a 
note of her baptism and her marriage I 
should be glad to receive it. I should be 
glad to learn, too, the arms of Blake of 
Twisel. 
C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


(QUIPs THE QUAKER.—We hear of him 
in what seems to be an oldish song, the 
first two verses of which are all I am able 
to recall: 

Old Quips was a Quaker 

Who lived in Long Acre, 

And he was a maker 

Of carr-i-age wheels. 


His wife he did take her 
Away to Jamaica 
And there did forsake her 
For facts he conceals. 
With what further enterprises was the 
lively zealot credited? Is his story that of 
someone in real life? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


. NO GOOD OF.’’—Is this, as in “ Them 

ole hist’ry an’ joggraffy books en’ no 
good of to nobody, not’s fur’s I know,” 
peculiar to Oxford? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


DATE OF AMERICAN TRAVEL BOOK 

WANTED.—Can any reader inform 
me of the original date of publication of 
‘Wild Sports in the Far West,’ by Frederick 
Gerstiecker? My edition is Routledge 
1862, but the book relates to events in 1837- 
39. 





St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES (1848-1887).—I | 

have been engaged for some time in the | 
preparation and editing of a comprehensive | 
Memorial volume in honour of this great | 





naturalist and creative writer. I am anxious 
to make this as wide and representative as 
possible. I should be very glad if any 
readers who have letters, manuscript 
material or unpublished essays, or memories, 
however seemingly trivial, would communi- 
cate with me. 
SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


RIDDLE-RHYME.—An octogenarian 
friend tells me that he has been familiar 
with this rhyming riddle since childhood: 
Can you tell me why 
A hypocrite’s eye 
Can better descry 
Than you or I, 
On how many toes 
A pussycat goes ? 
Answer. 
A man of deceit 
Can best counterfeit, 
And so I suppose, 
Can best count her toes. 
Both my friend and I would be glad of any 
information concerning the origin or author- 
ship of this jingle. It is unknown to J. O. 
Halliwell’s ‘Popular Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales.’ 


By Be 


YORKSHIRE LEGEND.—I have an oil 
painting by Inchbold of a rocky gully 

in Yorkshire said to represent Gordale Scar 
or Malham Tarn. In the foreground is a 
dead tree; part of the trunk resembles a 
woman’s headless corpse. Two crows perch 
in the top branches.. A cloak lies at the 
foot. 

Is there any legend in Yorkshire that can 
explain what I describe? 

(Practically the same landscape by James 
Ward is reproduced in ‘ British Romantic 
Artists ’.) 


FLorA RUSSELL. 
Albury, Surrey. 


LANCASHIRE WITCHES.—William Hut- 

ton, of Birmingham, in his ‘ Description 
of Blackpool,’ published in 1789, wrote the 
following sentence: 

We have long been taught to believe the words 
““Lancashire witches, arise from the bewitching 
charms of the ladies, which surpass those of other 
counties; that it would be dangerous for a young 
man to carry his heart into Lancashire, and scarcely 
possible to carry it through without a wound.” 

I shall be very glad to learn the source 
of this quotation. 


R. SHARPE FRANCE. 
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GEHOES.—In a MS. stocktaking of some 

Durham collieries in 1784 the word 
gehoes occurs in two enumerations of 
“ Husbandry Geer” thus: “5 Gehoes & 3 
Long Carts”; “3 Gehoes, 3 Long carts & 
two Single horse ditto.” This suggests that 
the word might mean cart. I cannot trace 
the word in any work to which I have 


access. 
H. D. 


(CHURCH RATES.—At what date did it 

cease to be legal for the churchwardens 
to levy rates for the ordinary expenses of 
church repairs, etc? 

It seems to have been in practice until 
about the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RRURIAL CUSTOM. — In the Bolton 

Churchwardens’ Accounts for 1684 it 
says the Vicar shall pay to the Clerk for 
everyone “ That comes on a woman’s head, 
2d.” This is a phrase used in connection 
with burials. What does it mean? 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RAILWAY LIGHTING.—When I was a 
boy carriages were not lighted by day; 
passing through a tunnel meant a period of 
darkness. When did the practice start of 
lighting carriages by day? 
H. A. 


BEHEADING.—Last execution in England 
was in reign of George II. When and 
where? When was the last in Scotland? 


H. A. 


‘TROLLOPE.— The Prime Minister,’ vol. 
iii, chap. 1: “‘ We all know what happens 
to stagnant waters.” What is it? 
H. A. 


‘THOMAS UNDERHILL.—Killed in battle 
' at Sampford Courtney, 1549. Any in- 
formation will be welcome. 


Howarp Hart UNDERHILL. 
CURCE WANTED.— 


“Pourquoi le bon Dieu a-t-il inventé tant de 
saleties ?” 
N.L. 


UTHOR WANTED.— 
“IT sometimes think that Pussy Willows grey 
Are Persian kittens that have lost their way.” 


FLora RUSSELL. 
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Replies. 





AMERICAN INTER-LIBRARY LOAN 
SYSTEM. 


(cIxxxvi. 271.) 


ENGLISH scholars who have not visited 

the United States may, sometimes, 
wonder how American students, handi- 
capped by great distances, can pursue their 
chosen lines of research, without an exces- 
sive amount of travel. While our largest 
libraries are situated in eastern and mid- 
western cities, yet there are, in various 
centres farther west, extensive and represen- 
tative collections, not only of books but also 
of manuscripts, prints, maps, etc. 

A student, coming across a reference to 
a book which he would like to consult but 
is unable to find in any local or near-by 
library, can address an inquiry to the direc- 
tor of the Union Catalog, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. (cf. ‘N. and Q’ 
clxx, 235; clxxxii. 363), and ascertain, in that 
way, what libraries nearest his home possess 
a copy of the work desired. The next step 
for the student to take is to apply to the 
nearest public library where he is already 
acquainted, for the loan of the book from 
the institution owning it. Such requests are 
usually granted, unless the desired work is 
very rare. The borrower pays the cost of 
transportation, and the loan is limited to a 
specific period, such as two weeks. Some 
libraries, however, are maintained only for 
reference purposes and do not permit the 
circulation of their books. 

Besides the parent Union Catalogue in the 
Library of Congress, which contains several 
million index-cards, there are smaller cata- 
logues located in other American cities, for 
the convenience of students. The latter are 
thus enabled to discover the whereabouts of 
many books without first making any inquiry 
of the Library of Congress. The card- 
indexes in these smaller collections may 
assemble, in one alphabet by authors, 
references to books in several hundred 
American and Canadian libraries. 

The California State Library at Sacra- 
mento is very liberal in the loaning of books, 
particularly to residents of that State 
through the medium of Public Libraries, The 
Library of the University of California, at 
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Berkeley, near San Francisco, has a very 
large collection which includes many rare 
works that one might not expect to find west 
of Chicago. The several public and semi- 
public libraries in and near Los Angeles are 
very useful. The San Diego Public Library 
has been very helpful to me, as have also 
many other libraries. 

In the case of books on the shelves of 
the Library of Congress, or in the posses- 
sion of certain other large American 
libraries, it is often possible to procure 
photostatic copies (negatives or positives or 


both) at very small cost, if only a few pages | 


are needed. Microfilms are also obtainable. 
Sooner or later, the serious student may 








book to Brighton—‘A Short History of 
Brighthelmston ’ (1761). (See ‘A Medical 
History of Brighton and the Neighbourhood,” 
by Dr. W. A. Hollis, in British Medical 
Journal, 26 July 1913, p. 157.) Further in- 
formation concerning Awsiter would be 
appreciated. 
W. J. BISHOP. 


2 LADY RAWDON ” (clxxxvii. 104).—I do 

not agree with your correspondent that 
Miss Rawdon’s youth would have been an 
insuperable obstacle to her marriage with 
the duc de Montpensier. She was fourteen 


| when the duke died in May 1807. A girl 
| of that age may well inspire a man with 


find it necessary to travel more or less, and, | 4 
was 18 years her senior make him the less 


in times of peace, to cross the Atlantic. It is 
not unfair to add that many American 


libraries possess originfal manuscripts which | 


are of direct interest to British and 
European scholars. (cf. clxvii. 1.) 
American readers who may not be fami- 
liar with the operation of the National 
Central Library, Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, London, W.C.1, would, no doubt, 
appreciate some account thereof, if contri- 
buted to ‘ N. and Q.’ by an Englishman. 
E. F. MAcPIKE. 
oT St. James Place, San Diego (3), California, 


AUSITER, JOHN, M.D. (clxxxvii. 104).— 

The correct form of this man’s surname 
would appear to be Awsiter. He practised 
for some years at St. John’s, Antigua, and 
was at one time Apothecary to the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich. According to the 
Medical Register of 1783 he was an M.D. 
of St. Andrews and a member of the Livery 
of the Society of Apothecaries. He wrote 
‘Of True Sea Bath and Drinking of Salt 
Water,’ (1763), and ‘ Thoughts on Brightelm- 
ston Concerning Sea Bathing, and Drinking 
Sea Water, with Some Directions for their 
Use,’ (1768); also two short tracts on opium 
(1763) and on gravel and stone (1767).° All 
these works were published at London. 
Awsiter was hardly the first to write on the 
virtues of sea-water baths. Dr. Richard 
Russell (d. 1771) F.R.S., who published a 
book on the use of sea water in the cure of 
tuberculous glands in 1750, is usually re- 
garded as the “discoverer” of Brighton. 
Another physician, Dr. Anthony Relhan 


(1715-1776) was the author of the first guide- | 


| 





love, nor would the fact that Montpensier 


| susceptible (I recall, incidentally, that Mont- 


pensier’s nephew of the same title, in 1846, 
took a Spanish bride of the age of twelve). 

The difficulty of the identification lies in 
the absence of any evidence that Miss Raw- 
don and Montpensier ever met. Elizabeth 
Anne Rawdon (she became Lady William 
Russell in 1817) was the only child of the 
Hon. John Theophilus Rawdon, second son 
of the Earl of Moira. Colonel Rawdon was 
in France with his wife and daughter during 
the peace of 1802, and, on ‘the renewal of 
war, was held a prisoner by the French. He 
had served in the American war, and lost a 
leg at Brandywine, in consideration of which 
disability he was released on parole, free to 
go anywhere, so long as he remained on 
the Continent. The family lived at times in 
Germany, but for the most part at Venice 
and Vicenza. He died in Vienna in 1808. 
Thereafter, his widow and child took ship 
at Trieste in a British man-of-war, and 
returned to England. During these five 
years of exile, I knew of no evidence that 
mother or daughter ever went to England. 
The problem would therefore seem to be, did 
Montpensier leave England, and visit the 
Continent, at any time after his return from 
the United States? 

It might be helpful to know the source of 
Recouly’s information. Like the lady men- 
tioned by him, Elizabeth Anne Rawdon 
could claim descent from William the Con- 
queror (through the Earls of Huntingdon) 
and there is evidence that, in her old age, 
she was proud of this ancestry. In common 


| with your correspondent, I can suggest no 


other woman of the name of Rawdon who 
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meets the case. I. attach no importance to 
Recouly’s investment of her with a title. 


CLaup RUSSELL. 


OHN WESLEY’S ‘COMPLETE ENG- 

LISH DICTIONARY’ (clxxxvii, 103). 
—There is a copy of the 1790 edition of 
the above work in The John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, It bears the following 
title-page: THE | COMPLETE | English Dic- 
tionary, | EXPLAINING MOST OF THOSE | HARD 
WORDS, | WHICH ARE FOUND IN THE | BEST 
ENGLISH WRITERS. | [A single rule.] By a 
Lover of GOOD ENGLISH and | COMMON SENSE. 
| [A single rule.] THE SECOND EDITION. | [A 
double rule.] LONDON: | Printed and sold at 
the New Chapel, City-Road; and at | the 
Rev. Mr. Wesley’s Preaching-Houses, in 
Town | and Country. 1790. | 

A duodecimo volume consisting of Title 
page, To the Reader (2 pp.) the dictionary 
(A3r—M2v) 136 pages in all. 

The contents are almost identical with 
those of the first edition, but the indefinite 
article “A” which precedes nouns in the 
first edition has been dropped thus. A com- 
mittee in the 1753 edition, Committee in 
1790 edition. 

On the other hand “ The” before a few 
nouns, “ An” before nouns beginning with 
a vowel and “To” before verbs, usually 
agree in both editions. 

T. MURGATROYD. 


WAR PLACE-NAMES (clxxxvii. 103).— 

I imagine that most towns of any size 
could find a few instances of these in their 
street names. Here in Sheffield we have 
Flodden Street, Naseby Street, Portobello, 
Portobello Street, Portobello Lane, Trafalgar 
Street, Trafalgar Road, Trafalgar Lane, 
Alma Street, Balaclava Road, Balaclava 
Lane, Solferino Street, Sedan Street, Majuba 
Street, Omdurman Street, Khartoum Road, 
Ladysmith Avenue, Mons Street and Arras 
Street. The names of famous soldiers and 
sailors are perpetuated in Burgoyne Road, 
Cromwell Street, Effingham Street, Keppel 
Road, Keppel Place, Napier Street, Wellesley 
Road, Wellington Road, Wellington Place, 
Wellington Street, Wolfe Drive and Wolfe 
Road. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Your correspondent T. C. C. asks if there 





are other war place names besides Waterloo | I would suggest: 


and Maida Vale. There are, indeed, and an 
hour or more with a London street guide 
will reveal them. Here is letter A for him: 
Afghan Road, S.W.11; Agincourt Road, 
N.W.3; Aliwal Road, S.W.11; Alma Avenue, 
E.4; Alma Grove, S.E.1; Alma Place, $.E.19; 
Alma Place, Thornton Heath; Alma Road, 
N.10; Alma Road, S.W.18; Alma Road, 
Harrow; Alma Square, N.W.8; Alma Street, 
E.15; Alma Street, N.W.5; Alma Terrace, 
S.W.18; Armada Street, S.E.8; Arras 
Avenue, Morden; Atbara Road, Teddington. 
St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


(CHURCHWARDENS' ACCOUNTS 
(clxxxvii. 80).—May I suggest the follow- 
ing explanations of the terms mentioned by 
your correspondent, Mr. FRANCIS W. STEER. 
(a) Occupations: “ Measoner ” (otherwise 
‘* Measurer ”’) was an Official whose duty was 
to measure all woollen cloth by the ell, for- 
merly called the “ Alnager” and affix the 
seal on which a tax or subsidy was pay- 
able to the King. (25 Edwd. 3 Stat 4 Cap. 
1.). Later the»duty was divided into three 
parts, the Searcher, the Measurer and the 
Alnager, the latter being the collector of the 
subsidy granted to the King. Cowel says 
the word Alnager or Alneger is from the 
French word Aulne an ell. 

“ Thaxter” is a slight corruption of our 
word “Thatcher” the man who fixes the 
straw or rushes on the roof of a house or 
rick. In the Lake District where thatching 
is common the word “thatch” is seldom 
heard, “ thack ” being the local term. 

“ Twisterer ” is another corruption of the 
word “twister,” a person who twists or 
wraps one filament round another to form 
a thread or rope. Formerly engaged in the 
wollen industry to twist the yarn, now done 
by machinery. 

(b) “Lye” is a substance leached from 
ashes: a solution of the fixed alkalies potash 
and soda, in water. 

Leaching or letching is the making of 
“lye” by allowing water to drain away by 
percolation over the ashes, the liquid being 
used for cleaning purposes known as “ly- 
letch.” 

E. W. 


My study of wardens’ accounts has shown 
that words were often spelled phonetically 
by educated and uneducated wardens and 
thus varied with the dialect of the district. 
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Thaxter is thatcher, from O.E. pec. The 
Essex town Thaxted was spelt Thacsted in 
1291 and meant “place where thatch was 
got.” Oxf. Dict. P.-N. 

Lyletch—for cleaning. This is probably 
from “ lye,” ie. water alkalized by mixing 
with vegetable ashes making an alkaline 
solution which would lather. In this part 
of Essex Potash Farm is often found, indi- 
cating places where vegetable matter was 
burnt to provide “ lye” for soap. 


W. A. MEPHAM. 


RHYME OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
(clxxxiii. 145)—In none of the numer- 
ous references listed by Mr. JAGGARD is there 
any mention of one of the most curious lists 
of English sovereigns, which begins with 
William the Conqueror (“ A spurious branch 
of Rollo’s race . . .”) and ends with George 
IV (“George the Fourth that doth with 
splendour shine, | Long may he lead the 
race of Brunswick’s line.”). This rhyme was 
teprinted in The Sketch (vol. clxxviii. p. xxix, 
19 May 1937) under the caption “ The First 
Jig-Saw Puzzle? Being a ‘ Chronological 
List of the Kings and Queens of England 
Since the Conquest.’ On p. 386 of the 
same issue of The Sketch was reprinted the 
jig-saw puzzle in question, some thirty-six 
pictures of the rulers of Britain. The Sketch 
stated, “It dates from the early nineteenth 
century, sometime between 1820 and 1830, 
and was issued with a ‘ potted’ history of 
English Kings in verse, which is reprinted 
on another page of this issue.” Where is a 
copy of this jig-saw puzzle preserved? Was 
it really the first jig-saw puzzle? (In Mr. 
JaGGaRD’s list of references read 6 S., xi. 
496, instead of 6 S., xi. 469.) 
: L. S. T. 


USUAL INN SIGNS (clxxxiv. 263, and 

references there given)—Thomas Burke 

a pertinent comment and list of inn 
names in his ‘English Inns’ (William Col- 
lins of London, 1943), p. 37: “The inn 
itself affords evidence that the English are 
people of warm feelings, ardent spirit and, 
if not imagination, at least lively fancy. They 
could not, if they were the detached frigid 
things they try to -be, have invested their 
ifs and taverns with such fantastic or 
ludicrous names, and such a farrago of 
a and ,old wives’ tales. Letting them- 


Stives go in their true current of emotion 





and sentiment, they found such names as 
the Who’d Have Thought It?, Mrs. Grundy’s 
Arms, The Old Friends, Magnet and Dew- 
drop, Darby and Joan, Horn of Plenty, 
Baker and Basket, Sun in Splendour, Rent 
Day, Mortal Man, Merry Month of May, 
Bel and the Dragon, Labours in Vain, 
Tippling Philosopher, Good Intent, Castle of 
Comfort, Cat and Mutton, World Turned 
Upside Down.” 
Bes F: 


If not mentioned before there was a beer- 
house with one ramshackle bar in King 
Street, Brighton, named the Flying Scud. It 
is now empty and shut and will no doubt 
be demolished under the pressure of modern 
building. It would appear that this name 
was taken from the title of a racing drama 
by Dion Boucicault produced in 1866 and 
first appearing in Brighton in 1867. “The 
Derby Day scene was faultless, the represent- 
ative of Flying Scud being a handsome in- 
habitant of George Evans stables, St. James’s 
Street.” 

Was this public house the temporary 
stable of Flying Scud for the run of this 
piece at the Theatre Royal or was it founded 
by someone connected with the show? 
Apparently very amusing incidents hap- 
pened to this Derby winner Flying Scud 
when the drama later went on tour, hiring 
a different horse in every town. 

F. W. SHEBBEARE. 


MICE AND WOMEN (clxxxvi. 271; 
clxxxvii. 87).—The joke that women are 
afraid of mice seems to have arisen some- 
where between Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
Chaucer’s charming Prioress Madame 
Eglentyne 
... Was so charitable and so pitous 
She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde, 
from which we may infer that she was not 
afraid of mice. -In ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ on the other hand, when Snug as 
the Lion appears in the interlude (Act V, 
scene 1), the passage which is supposed to 
be written in by Bottom or Quince begins: 
You ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 
be smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on 
oor, 
— now perchance both quake and tremble 
ere 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
Then know that I one Snug the joiner am. 


It may be pointed out that our ancestresses 
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had more reason to fear mice than our 
ancestors. It was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that they began 
to wear drawers, and before that a mouse 
which ran under the petticoat would be able 
to run up the bare skin, surely a very un- 
pleasant experience! 
M. H. Dopps. 


It is an undoubted fact that ladies of the 
Victorian period were, as a rule, terribly 
frightened at the idea of a mouse getting 
underneath their skirts, hysterics occurring, 
sometimes, when a mouse was known’ to 
be in the room. Of what they were afraid, 
was not referred to in general conversation 
—at least, when men were present—but 
their aversion to mice was very marked. 

In Victorian days I remember a more or 
less similar belief that earwigs could get 
into the human ear and cause excruciating 
pain. Perhaps the mouse aversion was some- 
thing of the same character. 


G. W. YOUNGER. 


A mouse often runs up a curtain as a 
dark hiding-place; he might, for a similar 
reason, run up inside the long skirts which 
used to be worn. About 1912 some mice 
were released at a meeting of suffragettes 
in London. It is said that many of these 
militant ladies shrieked and stood on the 
seats; some even fainted. 

SAYAR. 


FLINT JACK (clxxxvi. 294; clxxxvii. 40, 
60, 85)—A very full account of Flint 
Jack appears in a book entitled ‘Old York- 
shire’ edited by William Smith, F.S.AS., 
published by Longmans, Green and Co., 
Paternoster Row, 1882, and printed by 
Charles Goodall, Cookbridge Street, Leeds. 
It consists of ten pages including a sketch 
of Edward Simpson seated in a chair with 
a hammer in his right hand and a flint in 
_his left, another on his knee and his tool- 
bag on the floor. The article is written by 
Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., of the Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby, who took great interest in 
him and said he had many good qualities, 
was very clever and deserved a better fate 
and had he been taken in hand in early 
years would have become a valuable and 
highly useful member of society. As men- 


tioned at ante p.60 LI. Jewitt made a finan- 
cial appeal on behalf of Simpson and the 
sum collected was placed in the hands of 


the governor of Bedford gaol so that on his 
release clothes were provided for him, a 
railway ticket to Cambridge, where he 
desired to go and a sum of money given 
him to make a fresh start in life. 

It then states the poor fellow is now dead, 
but does not mention whether he died at 
Cambridge or returned to his native county, 
Is the place and date of his death known? 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


FIVE HORSE SHOES, MARKYATE, 

HERTS (clxxxvi. 249; clxxxvii. 41, 106), 
—This inn sign is not so rare as I imagined. 
Since the query appeared in print I have 
discovered another Five Horse Shoes at 
Remenham, Berks, a village 14 miles from 
Henley-on-Thames and have since seen the 
one of that name at Little Berkhamsted, as 
mentioned. by Mr. A. H. W. Fynmore, 
Inn signs of three and four horse shoes are 
quite numerous in Hertfordshire. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


“RLOOD, SWEAT, AND _ TEARS” 
(clxxxvi, 160)—-Compare Donne, ‘An 

Anatomie of the World: The First Anniver- 

sary,’ 427-434: 

Shee, - is dead; shee’s dead; when thou knowst 
this, 

Thou knowst how drie a Cinder this world is. 

And learn’st thus much by our Anatomy, 

That, ’tis in vaine to dew, or mollifie 

It with thy teares, or sweat, or blood: nothing 

Is worth our travaile, griefe, or perishing, 

But those rich joyes, which did possesse her heart, 

Of which she’s now partaker, and a part. 


R. G, H. 


FLOATING BRICKS = (clxxxvi. 293; 

clxxxvii. 64)—These were first men- 
tioned by Strabo (ii, 3, 4), to this effect: 
“The story goes that the bricks at Pitane 
swim in water, like a certain islet in Tus- 
cany; for the earth is lighter than an equal 
volume of water and floats accordingly.” 
The ‘Enc. Brit.’ (11th ed.) adds: “The 
secret of their manufacture was lost: for 
many centuries, but was rediscovered in 
1791 by Fabroni, an Italian, who made them 
from the fossil meal (diatomaceous earth) 
found in Tuscany. These bricks were very 
light, fairly strong, and being poor conduc- 
tors of heat have been employed for the con- 
struction of powder-magazines on board 
ship, etc.” This is the fossil meal, or 





kieselguhr, which is used in the manufacture 
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of dynamite. Similar light bricks, or ‘ 
Schwemmsteine, are made in eae vl of The Libr ary 4 
an artificial mixture of lime and volcanic The House of de la Pomerai. B 
‘ Dinc? . By Edward 
__ See also ‘Pliny’s Chapters on |" Bp powley, M.A. B.Litt. (University 
Chemical Subjects,’ by Kenneth C. Bailey, 


ii, p. 227. 
D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 


GHEEP’S MILK (clxxxvii. 95).—In The 

Times of 4 May 1942, there was a letter 
from Mr. JoHn D. U. Warp, of Bradfield, 
Berks, on the subject of cheese from ewes. 
He referred to The Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, December 1941, which con- 
tained a report of demonstrations given by 


a Czechoslovakian expert in Northampton-. 


shire in ¢he summer of 1941. Mr. Warp 
supposed that ewes had not been milked in 
England for some hundred and fifty-three 
hundred years, but Lord Milford, writing 
to The Times (7 May 1942) assured him 
“that the hill farmers of Radnorshire and 
many other parts of Wales always have and 
still do milk their ewes for cheese.” 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


SPANISH PLACE-NAMES (clxxxvii. 193). 

—Willingale Spain in Essex takes its 
name from the de Spain or de Hispania 
family of local landowners, while the twin 
village of Willingale Doe takes its name from 
the d’Ou family. The de Hispanias are said 
to have been settled in Essex as early as 
the Confessor’s time. About a mile S.E. of 
Willingale Spain is the ancient residence 
known as Spains Hall. 

L. M. W. 


LONG - SERVING PARISH CLERKS 
(clxxxvi, 156, clxxxvii. 19).—At Stoke 
Gabriel, near Paignton, Devon, members of 
the Narracott family have been sextons from 
1440 to the present time, more than five 
hundred years. They were also parish clerks 
until 1874 when that office was abdlished 
there. See The Western Morning News, 2 
Nov. 1943, p. 2. ss 


PRINTERS’ TERMS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE (clxxxvii. 59).—“Dished,” 
a colloquialism for destroyed, done for, is 


said to be “ dist.”; a compositor’s contrac- 


tion for “distributed,” when type was 
teturned to the box in the old days of hand- 


Setting. 
W. W. G. 





Press of Liverpool, Hodder and Stough- 
ton, Ltd., London, 1944, pp. xxiii, 135. 
. 42s.). 


R. Powley has attacked the domain of 
literature on various fronts, as naval 
historian (in the last war he served in the 
Navy), as an authority on Pepys, and as 
a poet, while for some time he maintained 
a hereditary connection with agriculture that 
must have helped to develop his sense of 
national continuity as well as his imagina- 
tive outlook. In this work, a family history 
of a strictly historical character, he makes 
good in another field. The book’s scope is 
fully defined in one of those lengthy sub- 
titles which delight the curious but alarm 
the conscientious librarian: —“ The Annals 
of the Family, which was, from the Con- 
quest to 1548, seated at Beri (Berry Pome- 
roy), in Devonshire, and, from c. 1620 to 
1719, resident at Sandridge in Stoke Gabriel, 
in that County: The Status of the Lords of 
Beri: Their Castle Home. Together with 
many Notices of Scions of the House and 
of Other Bearers of the de la Pomerai 
(Pomeroy) name. With Appendix: 1720 
onwards.” 

At the outset, in appropriate fashion, Mr. 
Powley effects a landing in Normandy, the 
cradle of the race, and introduces us to 
Ralf de la Pomerai, of La Pommeraye, near 
Falaise, who accompanied the Conqueror 
to England and acquired fifty-seven manors 
in Devonshire, including Berry Pomeroy, 
then known as Beri. The present ruins of 
Berry Pomeroy Castle, which was purchased 
from his descendant Sir Thomas Pomeroy 
in 1548 by Edward Seymour, the Lord 
Protector Somerset, and still belongs to the 
ducal family, date back in part to about 
1300, the earlier buildings, with the fortifica- 
tions required by a Norman interloper, 
having been sacrificed then on the age-old 
altar of “modernity.” Two or three cen- 
turies later the Seymours themselves built a 
splendid palace on the site, which now too 
is in ruin. Mr. Powley devotes a chapter 
to a descriptive survey of the castle site, 
illustrated with a number of explanatory 
plans and photographs. This survey was 
subsidised by the present Duke of Somerset, 
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who has helped the author in other ways. 

The main body of the work is devoted 
to an account of the descendants of Ralf de 
la Pomerai, who fade away in the rhale line, 
as Pomeroys, early in the eighteenth century. 
The family for some hundreds of years occu- 
pied high positions of local trust and res- 
ponsibility, and intermarried with many 
ancient stocks, while some fought for their 
country and came into wider prominence. 
They hardly made history in any national 
sense, perhaps to their own advantage, for 
the block then always awaited chief actors 
in the national drama. As it was, their 
baronial and knightly status (into which Mr. 
Powley makes discriminating enquiry) ex- 
posed them to some of those penalties so 
savagely visited by the Crown upon the 
“ privileged ” classes of that time. The last 
three generations of Pomeroys were plain 
country squires at Sandridge. Mr. Powley’s 
system is to devote a chapter to biographical 
accounts of the heads of the house for a 
limited period, and follow it with another 
chapter detailing contemporary persons of 
the name whose place in the pedigree may 
be unproved. 

Mr. Powley has had the encouragement 
and help of some distinguished scholars, and 
it is natural that his approach is rather that 
of the historical scholar than of the genealo- 
gist pure and simple. He has not been 
tempted to the fascinating task of trying 
to connect some of the Pomeroys of to-day 
with the ancient stock. Even the ancestry 
of the holder of the present Pomeroy peer- 
age, Viscount Harberton, cannot be traced 
back beyond one John Pomeroy, of Devon, 
whose son Arthur entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1657. His is the only modern 
pedigree given. An appendix is devoted 
to notes on a number of Pomeroys from 
1720 onwards who have achieved some dis- 
tinction, or left records that were easily 
accessible, in this country and America, but 
it is rather a sporadic collection. Mr. Pow- 
ley seems a little inclined to associate the 
construction of pedigrees with snobbery, but 
that surely shows rather an old-fashioned 
prejudice. It is the modern genealogist who 
knows and recognises far more than do 
members of the ordinary public to what an 
extent high and humble are united by 





cousinship. ‘¢ 

There are copious references at the foot 
of each page to public and other records, 
though Mr. Powley has drawn mostly upon 
printed sources and does not claim to have 
done a great deal of original research, 
Within the limits set he has evidently 
covered a vast amount of ground in his ~ 
enquiries, and he shows scrupulous accuracy ~ 
in the presentation of his results. A list ~ 
of the principal authorities cited covers na 
less than thirteen pages. Confessedly, he has” 
not tackled wills and parish registers, which 
he regards more as falling within the pr 
vince of the professed genealogist. He has 
probably done well so to abstain, else he 
might have been deluged with such a mass — 
of material as would have put printing 
of the question. Even as it is he could no 
have proceeded without ‘the generous h 
of the University of Liverpool, which it may — 
be hoped will be rewarded by a quick sale 
of the 250 copies printed. 

The indexes have been carefully constrigaal 
ted, though some may think there is too 
much sub-division, Minor place-names have 
been eliminated by a system of “ subsump- — 
tion” under parent parishes, and students of — 
place-names may be disappointed at this. 
The Pomerai-Pomeroys themselves have not — 
been indexed at all, and this is a serious 
omission. It is essential in family history 
that the painful and laborious task of ins 
dexing all the individuals of the name should 
be courageously ‘faced. 

Well printed and produced at the Cam- 
bridge University Press, Mr. Powley’s is @ 
scholarly and important work, closely-kni 
solid and authoritative. Its interest is t 
no means limited to the family of whic 
it treats, or to that corner .of the We 
Country where most of its scenes 
enacted, and it is to be hoped that mam 
types of student will have the wisdom 
consult its pages. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 89, col. 2, 1. 17. For ‘* Eternal be # 
deep ” read Eternal be the sleep; p. 134, col. 1, 
18 of text. For ‘“‘ assemation” read assentio 
col. 2, 1. 30. For “num” read mum; p. 146, ¢ 
2, 1. 33. For “ univenal” read universal: 
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